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We are well aware, that, at a time when cotemporary Biography oc- 
cupies so large a portion of most periodical Works in this country—when 
it has become so common to publish Biographical memoirs of living Charac- 
ters, we hazard at least a dubious experiment, by calling the attention of our 
Readers to the following sketch of one long since deceased. Nor do we 
know precisely that they would approve the selection we have made, if wil- 
ling at all to change the precedent ; but. we have often heard, enquiries from 
intelligent and worthy men, that led us to suppose there was still wanting 
something of the kind that we now offer to the Public. Under the infir- 
ence of these impressions, we are exceedingly gratified in having obtain- 
ed the following very imteresting article, from a gentleman who is in every 
respect well qualified to do justice to his subject. If we mistake not, it will 
be perused with the highest interest. After a lapse of near 40 years, there 
are but few of the eye-witnesses remaining, to relate the trying scenes of our 
revolutionary struggles, and the war for Independence. Among the few 
who have lived to this day, there may be a due remembrance of the past— 
but let us ask, is not the present generation making too much haste to forget 
the trials and difficulties of that period, from which we reckon our National 
existence ? Here, then, is a well-timed appeal—a powerful and pathetic .n- 
centive to retrospection, presented by a man who saw mu¢h of public ser- 
vice, and who has, with the independence of a ehaiate very Sache got 
of what he himself has seen. 

It was our intention to accompany this, either with a Portreitef Heron 
Steuben, or a picture of the Montment erected to. his memory in the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, in New-York, of which he was a member... Perhaps 
we may yet succeed in good time ; bat our measures that at first seemed to 


promise, have not been attended with the suecess that we expected. Eprres. 
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The. Baron had been for some time in the family, and friend- 
ship of Prince Henry, the king’s brother, of whom he never spoke 
but with the greatest tenderness and affection. In-an unfortunate 
campaign of the seven years’. war, the prince incurred the displeas- 
ure of his harsh brother.;. who directed him to retire from the ar- 
my, and ordered his aids- -de-camp to their different corps, or put 
them upon such unpleasant duty as might make them feel the 
misfortune of belonging toa man who had dared to displease, 
perhaps to disobey him. 

Steuben was sent into Silesia to recruit, equip, and discipline, 
within a certain period, a corps broken down by Jong and hard 
service.. ‘[he pecuniary allowance for this object, was entirely 
inadequate ; but who, in the Prussian service, dared to murmur 
or remonstrate ! By the assistance of friends, funds were found, 
and the regiment complete, was marched to head ougsisrs within 
_ the time. Pleased with the prompt performance of a duty, of 

the arduousness of which the king was well apprized, the Baron 
_» received his compliments, and in a little time after, the appoint- 
ment of aid-de-camp to the monarch, with the charge of superiti- 
tending the department of the quarter master general. It was 
undoubtedly an excellent part of the Prussian system :—the differ- 
ent departments; each having a particular person near the com- 
mander in chief, to whom every officer of the corps could,.on all 
occasions, address himself; on whom at every moment, and 
for every kind of information relative to the branch of service with 
which yy aid-de-camp was connected, the king | could call. In 
this proud. station he remained four years ; why it was abandoned 
I never knew, I never asked; for though some anecdotes of the 
_king’s conduct, to his officers, which were heard with silent ‘won- 
der, were, from time to time told, there was a delicacy observed 

‘ing of that great man's faults, which marked the feelings 





of profound respect, with which he was remembered. When‘ 
‘death of his old master was. announced, I saw a tear steal down 
the Baron’ 's cheek.—Strong ties are broken when stern soldiers 
‘weep !. An American, who had been prisone | Long Island, had 
sajd, a German officer had informed him. ‘that it was understood | 
the king was jealous of the Baron’s. military. reputati was 
‘mentioned ; jealous of me! said the Baron, the fellow was a fool, 
_asot! There can however, be no doubt, of Kee. consideration i in 
which the military zhane of the Baron.was held. Whe 
ames lionel Sim ecretar Aas the departn ent of war, was 
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have been the cause, the Baron retired from Prussia, and entered 
into the service of the sovereign Prince, Charles of Baden, who 
gave him, with the order of fidelity, the command of his'‘troops 
amounting to between'three and four thousand men. Some time 
after he was elected, or, appointed ‘Lieutenant General,’ of one of 
the circles of the Empire; a station, rather honorary than lucra- 
tive. The troops of the circles were Militia, and the doty at’ = 
time little more than attending a periodical review. How c 
ed, for many years, has been the situation and duties of those un- 
fortunate people ! God help’ them, they have drank deep of the 
y of affliction ! 

he Baron’s income from his military and ecclesiastical rank, 
for he was a canon of the church, amounted to the value’ of five 
hundred and eighty Louis d’ors per annum. By’ whom he was 
made a dignitary of the church, I have forgotten, but it is certain 
that not only the king of Prussia, but other continental rae = 
bestowed church livings on their offiters ; nor: would Frederick, I 
presume, have felt any scruples of conscience, ‘in ‘assigning’ the 
whole revenues of the church’ miflitant, to troo in whose 

and tactics he had greater e ; ‘the assigat 
Roe ‘been effected without danger or ‘disgrace. “In°@ ¢ 









where money was so valuable, that a chief cook, or @ rte 


could be hired for ten dollars and a suit of clothes, = annum 3 
where many of the luxuries, and all the necessaries of life; ‘were 
proportionably cheap—twenty-four, or twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year, was a revenue which putits | possessor much at his ease— 
The Baron frequently passed his winters in Paris. In thateity;in 
1776, he first met Benj amin Franktin, our Ambassador’ atthe 
court of Versailles, in the society of Count de Vergentes and the 
Prince de Montbarre, then secretary at war. Mr. Franklin, vener- 


able in his pet arate high in reputation, and full of enthusiasm - 


in the cause of his country, spoke with energy and with all the art 
~ ofa politician, of the wbdncnted spirit of the people of the United 
States, of their ample means, and well founded hopes; of the ‘gle 
ry to him who should effectually assist in laying the fe m 
a great empire, and of the gratitude, honors and rewards which 
awaited the man, who should give instruction in the milita 
‘to the brave but andisciplined army under’ Washington’ 
French ministers supported the arguments and joined st pe 
wishes of the philosophic negociator. It was undout 
. tentior of the king, their master, they said, to declare: highnedf 

soon as sg would permit, the protector of mutecadie 
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achievement of this untried-adventure, was painted.in such glows 
ing. colours,(and who can colour like the French ?), and the picture 
so often presented. to. view, that the. Baron, without entering into, 
or demanding any stipulations with Messrs, Franklin or Dean, re- 
turned in the spring of 1777, to Germany, resigned his. places, and 
their emoluments,.came back to France, and in the,autumn of the 
same. year embarked for the United States, on board a ship, 
freighted, ostensibly by. private persons, out in fact, by Louis 
the Sixteenth, with arms, clothing and munitions.of war, and come 
manded by Captain Landais, a brave and experienced officer, who 
had sailed round the world with Monsr. de Bougainville, and wha 
for the service he then paras to. this nation, deserved a re- 
compense, the benefits of which he might yet feel. passed, not 
long since, this. veteran in the. street at New-York, and saw, with 
that adverse gales seemed still to thwart his course. ~. 7 
The Baron lan in December,. at Portsmouth, in_N ew- 
Hampshire. The first time I saw him, was in the s spring of 1778, 
at.an assembly, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He had been recelv~ 
ed in the most distinguished manner by.Congress, then in session 
at York, and was on his way to Head Quarters, at Valley Forge. 
His reputation had preceded him, and those who yet remember 
his graceful entry, and manner in a ball room, the novel splendor 
of his star, and: its accompanying ornaments, can. easily conceive 
the feelings. of his countrymen, and of their assembled wives and 
daughters.; they might indeed with honest Fluelling, have “ thank- 
ed. od, that they had no reason tobe ashamed of him.” The 
troops, in log huts, at Valley Forge, yrs in the. most abject state 
of want; ill armed, worse fed, confined to their gloomy habitations, 
by sickness, or the want of raiment. The Baron, frequently after- 
wards, declared, that no Europeza army could have been kept to- 
gether under such dreadful deprivations, What must have been 
his feelings, to see, as be passed with General Washington 
ae the cantonment, the half naked figures, and to hear at ev- 
ery turn, the hollow, mournful cry, No pay! No provisions! No 
‘clothes |. Norum! His heart sickened at. the scene, and well it 
might; the misery was great! Beef from. the. pee barrens. of . 
North- poor to a proverb, and yellow. wh erhaps, the 
billious fever of the country, without the luxury We salt! Good 
Heaven !. Francois, said.an officer, as he saw black grains floating 
on the top of the.camp kettle, Good. Heaven! hers did you get 
black pepper ? itis bs pepper, it is dried whortleberries, said the 
Frenchinan; and if.not those not any thing —O! "twas wretched 
edt every wheve throughout, the war, Im 
with the citizens, though | pn them it was full bad, I hew : 
delegate. in congress, who offered his watch to Mrs.. . 
Philadelphia, as a pledge for payment of his board; she had “had the 
| goodness to: refuse the offer, and to let the debt remain 
could pa aw ae gy a d honor, of larye 
, that man was Jat \ such a time ft 
ma igs ‘coe to be poor, But I must quit this 
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theme, or it will lead me where I1io- not wish to-go; “perhaps the 
present generation would have suffered more, with better bearing. 
The spring opened, partial ; were received, and the’ Ba- 
ron commenced his labors, as Inspector General; and cértainly it 
‘was a brave attempt, Without understanding a ‘word of our lan- 
to think of bringing men, born free, and joined together to 
Scere their freedom, into strict subjection; to obey without a 
word, a look, the mandates: of a master! that master, once their 
equal, or possibly beneath them, in whatever might rates 
man! It was a brave attempt, which nothing rate virtue, 
raised hopes of glory could have supported. ° At irae me 
the troops neither understanding the command, hor how to fol- 
low in a changement to which. they had not been aceustomed, even 
with the instructor at their head, were getting fast into confusion. 
At this moment, Captain, now Colonel Walker, then of the 2d 
New-York Regt, advanced from his platoon, and offered his assist- 
ance to translate the orders, and interpret to the troops. If, said 
the Baron, I had seen an angel from Heaven, I anuail not haye 
- been more rejoiced. The officers in the army ‘who spoke Eng- 
lish and French fluently, were indeed very few -in number-——how 
few were so capable of giving assistance to the Baron, in the for- 
mation of his system. Walker became, from ‘that moment, his 
aid-de-camp, and remained to the ead of the Baron's life; hisc< it 
and most worthy friend. From the commencement: 
no time, no pains; no fatigue was thought too great, in pursuit of 
this great object Through the whole ofeach campaign, “when 
troops were to mancuvre, and that was almost every day, 
Baron rose at three o’clock; while his servant ‘ah his ‘hair, 
he smoked a single pipe, and drank one cup of coffee, was on 
horseback at sunrise, and with or without bis suit galloped to the 
parade ; there was no waiting for a tardy aid-de-camp; and those 
who followed, wished they had not slept ! ' Nor was there need of 
chiding ; when duty was neglected, or military etiquette infring- 
e/, the Baron’s look was quite sufficient. It wasa question, why 
in the first instance, our troops had been put to the 
ofthe great manceuvres? I beg pardon ‘for callin them great, 
but they were great to us, for we were ignorant. *s exer. 
cise, and Symmes’ military guide, were almost the only ‘poor atid 
scanty sources from which we drew. To the question it was"an- 
‘swered, that in fact there was no time to spare in lea the 
‘Minutie—the troops must be prepared for instant combat ; that 
on.a field of battle, how to display or fold’a column, orto 
a front, was of the first consequence ; that the busihess ‘was to 
‘give the troops a relish for their trade, a confidence in their ‘skin, 
in the performance of complicated evolutions.” ‘That even if time 
C aborngee the officers copying the bad example, set them by the 
British, of referring all instruction to the 8, wou 
‘themselves degraded, in attending to an awkward:squad ; but thie 
Aime willcome, said he, when a better mode of thii ‘will’ or 
“vail; then we will attend tothe A B C of the ssion. “Th 
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Baron said ‘tome, do you see thete, sir, your Colonel instructing 
that recruit? I thank God for that ! 

On. the :17th of June, the battle of Monmouth was fought. 
Colonel Hamilton said that-he had never known, or conceived 
‘the value-of discipline, till that. day. The Baron had no command 
in the line, for although Congress had given him the rank of Ma, 
_ jor General, the benefits expected to be received frora his milita- 
ry acquirements were not:to be confined to a single division of the 
army. Indeed there were other ‘reasons ; the troops were hot 
more in number than the older Major Generals could command 3 
and there was such an influx of Frenchmen, from the continent, 
and from the islands, all demanding, and many receiving high rank, 
that the American Officers began to be disgusted, and to murmur 

loudly at being commanded by foreigners. What the Baron had 
, received, had been given without asking for, and he wisely left it 

to time and service to point out his station. The assistance he 
gave in forming’ the troops and in reconnoitering the enemy, in 
which service he narrowly escaped being taken, were acknowledg- 
ed. His report-to the Commander in Chief, respecting the situa- 
tion of the enemy, and of the column commanded by General 
induced that gentleman, in his defence, to make some remarks 
which the Baron thought it proper to ask an immediate explana- 
tion... It was given, and inthe most satisfactory manner. General 
Lee, conscious. of the part he had acted, with respect to General 
Washington, probably looked upon that gentleman’s friends as his 
own enemies. He had been unfortunate, and believing that he had 
little favour to expect, he stood, as it were, at-bay. He had an 
exalted opinion of British troops, with whom he had formerly 
served, and not great confidence in those he commanded——but 
whether their misbehaviour before the enemy was owing to a want 
_intheir commander of skill and energy, I recollect was, at the time, 
doubted. - So'soon as the army became stationary, the Inspector 
General introduced a system of inspection and police, which per- 
vaded every branch of the service, within its purview,2 and by w ch 
millions were saved every campaign, alter it was in ope 
Honorable and worthy men, yet in existence, among whom -are 
Judge Peters and Colonel Pickering, cannot but remember, to 
what a ruinous extent the spoil and waste ofitents, arms, ammu- 
nition, accoutrements. and camp equipage, was carried—Both 
those gentlemen were then of the board of war, and have mot fer- 
gotten the-incalculable service rendered “by the: Baron, tqgou 
country. One of those respectable patriots, it was Judge J 
‘said, not three months since, ¢ sir, the setvices of our friend, 
-be too highly estimated., I knew him well, and take: ira: 
_gether, a better man did not exist: To whom else, how few 
 dautmber left-—~To whom, can I peal! The masters and 
















‘borers, in that great work of independence, have passed away.; 

aI with them, - how great a sagen: ‘of the virtue and the talents 
ofour country! With what strict. scrutiny were:th sections 
made ! J have : seen the Baron and his assistants, seven long hours 


sag yn three.small regiments! Eve y mah ngt 
Present must be be accounted for—if in camp, sick oF wel ye 
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were produced, or visited ;.every musket handled, searched, car- 
tridge boxes opened, even the flints and cartridges counted; knap- 
- ‘sacks unslung, ..ad every article of clothing s on the soldier’s 
blanket, and tested by his little book, whether what he had re- . 
_ ceived from the United States, within the year, was there, if not, 
to be accounted for.’ Hospitals, stores, laboratorics, overs pn 
and every thing, was open to inspection, and inspected : and what 
officer’s mind was at ease, if losses or expenditures, could not, on 
the day of searching, be fully and fairly accounted for ! The in- 
spections were every month, and wonderful was the effect; not 
only with to economy, but in creating a spirit of emulation 
between different corps. I have known the subalterns of a regi- 
ment, appropriate one of their two rations to the bettering the ap~- 
pearance of their men ; but this was at a later period of the war, 
when supplies and payments were more ample and more regular. 
It was, I think, in the winter of 1778—9 that the Baron formed 
and published his regulations. The difficulties he encountered 
in carrying on that work, were indeed great. The bookstores 
were not then filled with military authors and compilers. All he 
set down, was drawn from his own recollections of the Prussian 
code and service ; these to be arranged in order; ‘the language in 
which they were written to be translated into English, and 
those not conversant with military evolutions, scarcely with mili- 
tary phrase. To sketch, re-sketch the plates, and fit them for the 
engraver—the engraver, the paper, the types and pripter, with dif- 
ficulty to be found. None but these who lived in those dark days 
of poverty and dearth of every thing, can think a thousandth part 
¥ all the penury with which we were surrounded. The Biue 
ook at last appeared, and was studied; and except the bible, was 
held in the highest estimation. 1779 and 1780, passed, as well as 
I recollect, in attending to the discipline of the army, and without 
any occurrence of greaicr moment, in which the Baron was en- 
d. The flight of Arnold, which was announced in whispers, at 
midnight, and the trial and execution of Major Andre, gave birth 
to strong, but very different feelings in his breast. With the . 
inevitable fate of the unfortunate British Adjutant General, he 
‘was exceedingly affected. It is not possible, said he, to save him. 
He put us to no proof, but in an open manly manner, confessed 
every thing but a premeditated design to deceive. Would to God, 
the wretch who drew him to his death, could have suffered 5: his 
place ! In the autumn of 1780, the Baron was ordered to the 
u#hward. General Gates had Been defeated, and his force dis- 
mi, The southern states were supposed to be in the great- 
danger, and that the war, in that country, could be committed 
no one with more propriety than to General Greene.. There 
‘was full time, during the journey to mature the plan of operation. 
Baron Steuben was left in Virginia, to gather whatever of men or 
‘means might possibly be gathered, to form the troops, and at all 
risk oftlamour or dissatisfaction of the Virginians, to disfurnich 
bare State, for the moment, in the hope of securing its ultimate 
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(To be concluded in our next.) 
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= To the Editor of the American Magazine, 
TR; a oe 
Iw this country, where the sea‘ of liberty is'so accessible te 

all the impulses of tempestuous freedom, there are few individu- 
als who have not seen something of the manner in which the agi- 
tations of its waves affect the various individuals who compose 
the acting members of political communities, ‘We have all seen 
enough of this, to have fixed ideas of the character of those men 
whose course is always:with the tempest, when they can no longer 
carry sail tothe storm. The man whoturns with the times, and 
changes his politics as the preponderances change, is regarded, 
‘by us, as a creature not to be trusted—he is despised by every 
‘honest man, We set a mark upon him, which is not easily re- 
moved, — | 
- ‘Phese reflections have been occasioned by a recent perusal of 
some files of the Monitcur, published at Paris in 1804—5, &c., 
during the reign of the late Emperor of France.. At this re- 
moteness of time, when so many of the minor events of that . 
period had been forgotten, it is really interesting to look over 
these papers, The mere plan of the ceremonial of the corona- 
tion of Bonaparte, as Emperor of France, occupies three entire 
Moniteurs, But what more particularly excites my attention, is 
‘the names of the persons who then figured away in the Imperial 
Court, and the parts assigned to each in the Imperial Drama. 
‘ ‘To trace each of those personages through all the subsequent 
events, is not my purpose; but it may be well worth while for 
every one of your readers, to give to this subject a little atten- 
tion. The Duke of Otranto, (then Fearkt) wae particularly 
complimented on that occasion, for his excellent organization and 
disposition. of the Police of Paris. Let us recollect who is 
Fouche, and who and what he has been, and now is? Talleyrand, 
Bernadotte, Rerthicr, Murat, and a hundred others may be re- 
collected ; and the history of these men may be full of instruc- 
eS ae : | 

But the purpose of this paper, is to call to the recollection of. 
your readers the result of their own knowledge of men in this 
country, who have been the timé-and;tide. servers of partics— 
and to fix, indelibly in their minds, the sentiments of disgust 
which such conduct has begotten, toward the proper objects, 
The time-serving policy that we have had occasion to reprobate 
. in this country, has only been’produced by a kind of small game, 

in the play Pe hana i—a mere strife for political power, without 
bloodshed, » as yet, without inflicting any deadly wounds on 
’ the Constitution, In France, this description of mef have play- 
ed for the liberties of 20,000,000 of people; and in 20 years, 
have ¢ffected near 20 Revolutions, by which many millions of 
human beihgs have lost their lives! Their game has extended its 

fiuence over all Europe, and has been the means of unmaking, — 
aking, and unmaking again more kings and ewperors, great 
atid small, ‘than‘so many ages could have ‘produced, had not these 
time-servers been permitted to control the affairs.of the world ;—~ 


t 








as they really have'done, m corti ns ivr 


With our experience, what must we think of the men who rats. ° 


thus acted? These things-ought to impress a lesson on the mind 
of every man who prizes the liberty he still enjoys;—and this 


, Jesson should be held dear to his recollections, ‘the good of 


himself, his posterity, his country, and the whole world of man- 
eae as ‘was by the aid of men of this description: that a 

ae ‘ait upon the hearts of the French, seized the 

rple, enslaved 40,000,000 of people, and. the 

rea of ‘hale youth after him to perish in ‘ the frightful climes’ 
vf Russia, by which’his own power was subverted. The present 
destination of that man, may be some consolation to many at this 
day.—But for what: have so many died miserably ?—what great 
good exists to compensate for so many sacrifices? I have endea- 
voured, in vain, to.find some, for I would fain be satisfied: that 
for so much evil, some good exists, by way of atonement. Where 
is it?—save in the gratification of a very few, at the expense of 
some other few, whose conflicting interests have drenched the 
world in blood? But the prospect is sickening to humanity, and 
forbidding toreason.-- Let us derive from the contemplation what- 
ever of instruction it may afford, that we’ may cherish ‘a re. 


membrance of that watchful bi ips nearby 3 of our own | 


eg ed Pe yes 


upon us. ; 

ee in France during several years of the ihost 
stormy period of its commotions and revolutions, I could not 
have felt those sentiments of horror that I now feel, at a retro- 
spection of its distresses and sacrifices >—for, out of France, I 
had never known the one half, Nor could I, being in any other 
country; have seen the darkest side of the human feeenewrse so 
fully developed, so indelibly pourtrayed. It was a conntry, and 
an age of revolutions, which gave to those intriguers, and time- 
servers, and scene-shifters, full and constant occupation. Need 
I add, then, that those scenes have increased my dislike-of a 
character—of certain descriptions of people, to be found in all 
countries ? Haying known ***, and **, and many others of those 
in France, who have been so long the successful plotters of events, 
and the turn-coats and panders of power, I have no new lessons 


to learn respecting man in my native country.. Give to America 
the crowded population that France had, with a public mind no _ 


‘more enlightened ; give her'a Paris.in its centre, a French Go- 
vernment, anda French Revolution—that is, a similar Revolu- 
tion—and’ America, and Americans, would do all of evil that 
France and Frenchmen have done. I might go on to observe in 
this way ; but-however faithful and just the picture and the con- 


clusions, few would realize them, and many would scoff the wri- 


ter-and-his writing. Faction would still second faction, and each 


in its turn would ‘have its day. Men will never be persuaded — 
against: popular opinion ;—~or at least they never have been—and Ss 


. the remembrance of this historical fact, to a reflecting, reason- 


= blest with as much liberty ag man can ¢njoy in a so- 
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cial state, would be worth more than a thousand volumes of .the 
fine-spun theories of political romance. Had France not had a 
government of the people, the people could not have been en- 
slaved hy their own consent; and herimmense population had 
never been chained to. the car of her late Imperial despot, to aid 
in the subjugation of the world! .. 

And now, Sir, I have a paradox, of all others the most para- 
doxical, to propuse to you. How can it have happened, that in 
this country, where I drew the breath of my nativity, and imbi- 
bed the sentiments of.a Republican from the milk of my mother ; 
where f learnt from the example, and the scars, and the tales of 
our country’s wrongs, related by a veteran father, to love the © 
Republic with my whole heart ;—how can it have happened, I 
say, that for these sizs, or for such.sentiments as you have above, 
1 should have been proscribed by the men of this day, as a foe 
to my country? Is it.the work of that spirit of denunciation, 
whese final catastrephe I have witnéssed in a foreign country, 
shedding rivers of blood?—pause then, my countrymen—for 
Heaven’s sake beware! Sport not thus with your \iberties, nor 


indulge your angry and fjealous passions in denunciation and 


proscription ;—it is a darling child of democracy which you are 
cherishing ; playful in youth, but a giant, terrible and. fatal to 
Republics in old age. : AMERICANUS. 


- To the Editor of the American Magazine. 





Sin, ; 
Ir so happened, lately, that.in a select party of young ladies, 


‘some questions arose in the course of the afternoon, about the 


proper pronunciation of the name St. Helena—and while this 
was under discussion, the name of Cowper, the poet, was also 
made the subject of critical examination. It ‘is almost needless 
to say that though we did not go deeply into the lore of antiqui- 


ty, nor finally settle the points of discussion, there was a pretty 


good display of learning among us. , As we could not agree, and 
23 a.select number of young gentlemen were to join our party in 
the evening, it'was agreed that the disputed points should be re- 
ferred to them for'decision. We had been principally divided in 
opinion about placing the accent on Helena—some calling it 
Hei’ena, and some Hele’na,—or, lest you should not understand 
my marks, some placing the accent on the first, and some on 
the second syllable ; making it Hel’-e-na, and Hel-e’-na. ‘When 
we came to agitate the question concerning the name of Cowper, 
there was as wide a difference as in the case above noticed. While 
one admired ‘ the Task’ of Cowper, another, avoiding the appa- 
vent vulgarity of the sound, insisted that it was Cooper’s * Task,’ 
which she admired ; and if the lady could show any good authori- 
ty for Cowing the name of her favorite author, she would imme- 
diately abandon her own opinion, thougl-she should be extremely 
sorry to be obliged todo so. Thus the matter stood at 10, when 
our Beaus joined the party ;—and had their reasons been conclu- 


sive, either ‘on the one side or the other, Iam sure I should not 











Experiments on Candlemaking. fe ae 


Fave troubled you with’ these enquiries. “After all I heard’ that 
evening Sbout sorte with a good deal of Greek, and emcee 
Tam not yet satisfied. - Pray, Sir, are there no rules, fixed, and 
- ‘well understood, by which to settle yc of such importance? 
Is there no standard, for reference, -in these cases? The first’ of 
these namés is now spoken many hundred times every day;‘ in 
the United States—and a great many of the speakers aim at strict 
correctness, which is always desirable. Perhaps some of your 
Correspondents may do me the favor to notice these cases, and T 
am sure that by doing so they may render a service to many, ’be- 
sides” =" deat 3 pilige es JULIA. 
Mar. Srarrorn—Stir, : » ‘fe 
If your fair correspondent, Jurra, will examine Walker's 
‘Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Sc : 
ture Proper Names,’ pages 88, and 168, { Boston, pets 4 
she will find the authority of that writer for placing the accent o 
Hel ‘ena on the antepenultimate, or the first syllable. e 
The trie pronunciation of Cowfer; may be settled; both by 
analogy and by popular usage, to be the natural sound of the ‘dip- 
thong ou, which rhymes with now, &ce.’ The very few’ tion: 
in our language, ‘to this rule, have never been formally regarded 
by Grammarians. The British: have a poet of the name of 
Cooper, whose name, it-is believed, is never confounded with 
that of the author of the Task, by the usage of the learned in 
Britain, - JULIUS. * 
To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
Srr, | ) 
~~ Tam so much gratified with the result of an experiment I 
have been making on the construction of candles, that I send a 
brief notice of it for your Magazine. Whether the thought is 
new or old to the public, I know not, but to me it was latelynew, 
that candles would give more light if'a small tube could be fixed 
within the wick, extending from one end of the candle to the 
other, through which there should be a constant stream of air to 
supply the flame in the interior part, where it is usually less bright . 
and radiant than at the exterior. I tried the thought, and the re- 
sult seems to be productive of an advani.ge that is worthy of at- 
tention. A small straw of rye or oats, is readily placed in the 
centre of the wick, the ends of which may be stopped by being 
dipped in some beeswax and bay-berry tallow, to prevent the 
cavity being filled with tallow in the mould, or in the dipping. 
Clipping the lower end opens the straw, which is easily opened 
atthe upper end, by clipping off a little piece: and on being. 
lighted, the extra labour is not regretted. Perhaps few people 
‘would be disposed to adopt an alteration that required even this 
little additional expense, in a matter so familiar and simple as 
that of making candles; but I can assure you that the advantage 
_ Of doing it is very obvious on trial, and must be far greater than. 
Most people would readily imagine. And at least, the experi- 
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-withoutregard to the colour of the cover in which they may be | 
"alone up, or to the butterfly insects that flit round the windows | 
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in the art of making candies ! 
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ment is a brilliant one; which reflects as much light on philose- 
phy as any other philosophism of the age. It is therefore worthy 
of the attention-of men-of scientific research, and would afford a 
pretty evening’s emplopinent for the chemical and philosophical 
virtuoso. 

I have dipped some of my straws in melted beeswax, till each 
one became alittle miniature of a candie, and then placed it in 
the, wick as before directed, when I have produced a light ex- 


' weeding any other I ever saw froma candle. Every part. of the 


flame seemed to possess a brighter hue, indicating a more per- 
fect combustion, and it afforded a greater radiancy of light. 

It must be observed, however, that to render the combustion 
as perfect as maye, and of course to derive the greatest possi- 
die advantage from it, the wick and the tallow must be duly pro- 
ge that the one may. be consumed just as fast as the oth- 

Were this the case, and the tallow a candle would very 
eicay want snuffing—while the flame, burning with near the 
same.color next Fy wick as on the outside, would give a greater 
quantity of light froma given quantity of tallow and wick-yarn. 

J have sought to obtain this due proportion, and I might claim 
some advantage to my candles from having effected it. But this 
is a matter about which the public take little concern, since every 
body knows how to make candles, and whether they are made in 
the best possible manner or not, they are at Icast made just as they 
have been made during a great many past years. Suppose I could 
show that a saving of 5 or 10 per cent. could be made in the an- 
nual expense of all the candles consumed in the United States, it 
‘would then be every body’s business, and nobody would attend 
to it, save a few of those singular beings who are always employ- 
ing their time upon trifling things, the object of popular contempt 
or private commiseration. Woe be to that man who shall inno- 
vate upon the established usages and habits of many men, how- 
ever great the gain. A man wouldas soon consult his dictionary 
dor the meaning of the familiar, short words. of his mother-tongue, 
known, fecily, from usage, since he first learned to lisp them 

sac’ as to direct his house-keeper or his candle-maker 


Sure, then, that with the many, I lose this labor, I turn from 


‘the cheerless prospect to'you, Mr. Editor—for of youl am cer- 


tain. Already I see your grave matter-of-fact reasonings laid 


aside, while, in pursuit of my hint, your classick hands are be- 
caubed with tallow and wax! | 


Good speed to you, Sir, and success to all your speculations, 


of yourlaboratory, stjedeuha by the light of my candles, Let the 


experiments be fairly tried, and I am fully eT result 
“ . my - expectations. ‘ee G. 
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. es Journal of an American Traveller. beg 
oe ig ee MN the Editon of the American Magazine, 


I have, in my possession, the Journal of a distinguished American - 
Traveller, who spent many years in y travelling in France, Holland, 
Germany, Spain, Ftaly, and England, and ‘who returned to América, in 
1784: This Journal abounds with minute’ memoranda, and if it will con- 
tribute to your aid in fyrnishing a monthly fare for your readers, it ig at 
your service. Should yow approve my plan, I will probably furnish you: 
With some extracts, monthly, with which to interlard your yaluable Mis- 
éellany, in which I wish to see a large portion of original matter, vari- 
ous of course, for various tastes, Your readers here will doubtless be 
gratified to see such extracts from this Journal as I propose to send you, 
preserved in Work. « And if your neighbours are pleased with the lo 
tale of the Man of Bern, let them aceord to us an indulgence demand> 
ed by partialities equally local. The. old man who kept the Journal; immy 
Bande is endeared to us by many grateful recollections of esteem, and by 
a remembrance of the substantial benefits which we have derived’ from his 
patriotism and an ardent zeal in the cause of his country. de 7 


. Oetober, 1815. BERKSHIRE. 


Sunday, 3d October, 1784-1 arrived in Rhode Island, after 
an absence of nearly six years from my native soil... Standing 
to the N. E. on that morning—the cry of land‘ land! from 
the mast head, the most grateful word a poor landsman can 
hear, cheered our delighted arts.* I cannot call to mind ever 








t 
he 
passing a more agreeable day—the weather was fine—the wind 

vorable—our ship in full dress with all her sails epread—and 
sailing along with a moderate breeze, parallel with the coast of 
Long Island on our left;—we then speedily passed Block Is: 
and Point Judith, and directly found ourselves in the midst of 
the pleasant Islands in Naraganset “ge 8 
Here I must not omit to mention the impression every. ob- 
ject made on my mind, as we drew on the coast of beloved 
America, the only free country on earth. Several years’ ab- 
sence, posting about in the different parts of Europe, had near- 
ly obliterated from my recollection the face of my native. couny 
try, and familiarized me with those of Europe ;—it is probable 
therefore, I met every object with the eyes of an European. 
A clear blue sky—the fields of corn—wooden houses—and woods . 
interspersed changed the scene, and led me inte deep medi 
tion, drawing in my mind a comparative view of America, in iis 
resent state, with that of Europe, and the wonderful progress 
had made from a state of nature within two centuries. 
. We dropped anchor in the evening, abreast of Warwick Neck. 
‘Our Captain being anxious to, transmit his packet of letters to 
his owners in Providence, I volunteered my services, and lan- 
oe upon the Neck at }1 o’clock.,. The moment I jumped out 
the boat, and stood erect on American soil, I turned my face - 
_ @astward, and gave an eternal adieu to Europe, and» my nu- 
merous acquaintances in its various parts: the recollection. of 
many of which I shall cherish to the close of life with delight. 





* We had strong indications for two days previous, that we were deaw- 
ing on to a friendly coast—the smell of land—hovering of birds over our 
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France, old France, and its happy sons—who know nothing 
of English phlegm—although deprived of liberty,.and all ‘its 
Godlike attributes, yet they have found the secret of being the 
happiest people in the world. «-— , aan | 
* At this late hour of the night, I entered a spacious farm- 
yard, with my three sailors ;—being assailed by dogs, it aroused 
the family, ‘as we approached the door of a decent farm house, 
and knocking, we were directed “ Walk.” The door being on 
the latch, we entered without ceremony, and discovered by an 
occasional flash of light, a venerable farmer in his night shirt, 


_ blowing up alight, and surveying us earnestly as the candle catch- 


ed the flame. Sit down, sit down, my friends ; where are you 
from? From London—just’ arrived—and in pursuit of a horse. 
It is too late—you are welcome to a bed with us: concluding 
to accept his hospitable offer, I dispatched my sailors, and 
lighting a pipe, puffed in concert with this independent farmer, 
whose curiosity led him .to a thousand queries as to Europe, 
our voyage, &c.: his wife, lying in the corner of the kitchen, 
soon joined in our chat. The old man soon conducted the to a 
spacious chamber, decently furnished, a clean bed, and night 
cap, duly adjusted. Good God, said I, in reposing my head on © 
the pillow, such, O Father of all mercies, are thy blessings 
bestowed on an independent American farmer, although the 
country is yet reeking in the mingled blood of Englishmen and 
Americans. These were my last pleasing reflections—and at 
the dawn of day all was in motion below, and about the house. 
I rose, and from three chamber windows, I contemplated an 
excellent farm in fine order, with every appearance of in- 
dependent ease and abundance. I soon took my hospitable host 


_ by the hand in the farm yard, and was expressing to him in 


glowing language, the strong effusions of my mind—but alas ! 
to my utter astonishment, he fetched a deep sigh, and I obser- 
ved an air of anxiety, and discontent depicted on his counte- 
nance. Ah! says he, to be sure I have got a good farm, well 
stocked, and thank heaven, I don’t owe a cent to any man, but 
these confounded taxes are enough to ruin a poor farmer. 

Not knowing the extent of his burthens, although every ap- 
pearance indicated they could not be very serious, pray Sir, 


says I, how much tax do you pay ina year? About $30, and 


before the war my t.x did not exceed 3 or 4 dollars a year. 

' And is it possible, says I, that such a small tax can disturb a 
moment’s reppse ? You are now enjoying the blessings of liber- 
y and independence for less than thirty dollars a'year, and from 
all appearance, in a few years it will dwindle down to the old 
You know not, my friend, says I, how to prize your bles- 
sings. Can you have already forgotten the universal language 
in our revolutionary war? “ J will freely sacrifice one half of my 
frroperty to gain owr independence, and secure the rest.” 1 wish 
it were possible for every farmer in America to have gone over 
the ground I have measured in Europe, these last five years, 
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The Albany Water Works. wh 


and to have witnessed. the misery and. wretchedness L-bave 
seen among the farmers in that-unfortunate portion of the globe,- 
and the corruption and depravity among the higher classes, 
They would all gladly hasten back, kiss the American soil, cg 
call it truly blessed, and forever. thereafter hold their pe: 
pio ous gratitude to the great fountain of ail good... L was. rast 
ed.to observe my morning’s lecture evidently remove the mist 
of anxiety which had obscured an intelligent countenancey and 
I trust and hope its effects. will be salutary and lasting. Would 





to. God I could at that moment have been within hearing of . 


every discontented farmer in the United States of America.. 
a= 
THE. ALBANY WATER WORKS. 


‘The importance of a constant and certain supply of pure and wholesomic 
water, to. the inhabitants of populous towns, can hardly be duly appreciated, 
and there is little danger that it should ever be overrated. And when it is 
erage er that Ai Mo sone of ee ee and the alluvial flats on 
which this city is built, afford very lit water by digging in F 
and none ef be called pure and ; the teaperonctot is ee 
supply of that of a good euity wy be: duly appreciated. We ta 
aware that by far the largest portion of our readers have no ane 
terest in being informed of the extent of the recent i 


laudable enterprize of a Company for supplying this city ve ee vf ag 
ted wi 


yet the magnitude of the works, and the nov 
execution, claim at least all the attention that we are disposed to bestow 
uponthem. ‘ 

The city of Albany is now supplied with water by an Inox Connurr of 3} 
miles in length, capable of delivering 400,000 gallons daily, into a Reservoir 
of hewn stone of that capacity, situated on a commanding elevation that over- 
looks the principal part of the town. This ‘aqueduct is fed by a 
spring, of a cool and uniform temperature ; and there dre-about eight miles 
of wooden mi or aqueducts, now laid, that extend the ciréiilation from the 

‘ Reservoir all the principal streets, from which lateral ones conduct 
the. water int ¢ honses.. It is intended to lay all these in cast iron.’ The 
main aqueduct,-of iron, bas a bore of 64 inches diameter, and it is thought 


that the method of connecting the pipes, or joints, as they are called, very. 


successfullydevised by the Superintendeart of the Company, is an puget 
ment on any of the whats hitherto knows. It is done by my 
into each other, and the joint is made rian tight by a soft 

Some curious-and interesting facts, concerning the expansive seeercinar 


on these-iron pipes, which have resulted from oxmenenee se eee 


ought to-be generally known, and especially to those who may have an 
immediate interest in knowing them. 

These works have cost the Company the whole amount of their’ capital, 
which is $0,000 dollars. ‘The main wieediiet from the spring to the city, 
Was first laid in wood, large yellow pine logs, in 1802; and these were so far 


decayed in 1813, as to threaten a failute in the supply of water, anda total - 


loss to the Company of all their advances, which had amounted to 40,000 


dollars—at that time the whole amount of capital that was authorized Pe | 
law. On application to the Legislature, a law was passed augmen gerne > 


| oapieal to 80,000 dollars, with which the late improvements have 
ed. The daily tion of water now, is computed at about 200,000 
tn eadretg. as Of one half the supply for the future increase of 


consumption, and an a Se rn ee ae s 


re fires, . Pag ben ig pro gs Company now calculate 
on ving secured a permanenc 0 py Seca wh Ber bign ethapa 
for some centuries. trae work bre al constructed ae best ner, With 
"cok eee i de team | PM 
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199 Mathematical Question: 


_ «Having carefully observed the progress of this undertaking thr 

and the ingenuity and great re aoe of Elisha Putnam, eres —— 
ent, in conducting every part, we ve - pleasure in noticing 
merits, while we make them known gr og, 4 a have an snes 
deriving a benefit from his skill and experience. Spa Mairerrg Madi toed 
calculation to suppose that from 25,000 to 30,000 dollars might have been 
saved, from the expense of this undertaking, had the capital all been pro- 
Lew sit in the first instance, sak with nadoriatbaages of the knowledge 

and experience at present possessed by the Company. 

Fhe following scale.of prices, showing the rates at which the water is sold 
to families, manufactories, &e. may be useful to our Readers, as affording 
comparative data of expense, interesting to the inhabitants of other towns. 

Albany, October, 1845. Eprror. 

RATES FOR THE USE OF THE WATER. 
Ist Class Dw Houses—Every 3 story double House, | LOR, ann. 
ath ghee ws ty front, whe 
Lies in on the iower 
__ Soteenemtng with 14 
: pi . 
$d do. do. Every 3 story single House and 
PD Rakes antiigtioce ee ¢ 12 
4th do. do. Every 2 story House with two? 49 
front rooms and an L, 
Sth do. . do. Every 2 story single House (of 2 
* rooms on first floor), of brick, 8 
or fronted with brick, Hy ae 
6th de: do, Every other dwelling House 
i a a whatever ae 
Every additi y inany House, to pa 
pip okey or a in any house, each such, ad 

- ditional family to pa; 

Every Stote, or Store House, not otherwise rated, oe 
‘Rates for the use of Water in Erect Every Grocery Store in a House 
ya sot ig : occupied by a family taking 
the Water, 

20 | Every. Distillery, - - 
Every ‘Tannery, . 
/Bvery Moroceo Factory, 
2d: se » dow. bs 
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Fothergill, spindles én Mastuchusttth. 
bee fro Dh hs “Dated, Londo 10 Ma, 2, W7. 


ga letter has been the principal eanse of 
jeter safely has ben the and in- 
different times I have received fromhim. 1 

aly 00 make use of the n 





“Fasten franeiof It apr 
“eset ce gy and my thee 


cipal 
éd it be blessed; and their p ! 

The} ignoranct alia ales aE coat abilities, it , and 
resou te tebomcettatils Fotiea “alt a sory dat may late as 
friend, Dr. Russell, used to relate. He was one morning at the bashaw's 
diyan, at Alep wheal 5 void a eS -which-he said he 
had just cate a presérit; the bashaw enquired if it were male or fe- 
male : he stooped down task one of the officers, officers, which he would have it to 
be ? Resolved to say what was though the might have 
been detected in a moment. st a0 are ou Saperirs tog 













People tell them what they wish to hear, and thus become Necaae the Saal OF D 

full ‘peaicioed, stay cad ak late nave ton found Hs oe = nlase 
a at ve 

fabrie of a vision,” ali confidence in any set of mem is given The p 

_ sions then take the lead—the effects Have been, aré, and ever ¥ be felt, be- 

yond what it was ene a Se ee 
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wicked ; the sources are. gradually d iminishing, and we are kindly eompel- 
led by force, to be less iL ewig we wished to be 


Our new parliament will meet ere long, and follow the steps exactly of the 
‘preceding. The-minority’in general, are eg being better:men, in “the 
true sense of the word, in my opinion, than their opponents, No two ate 
agreed exactly in the same opinion ; and Tam afraid there are few amongst 
them, who would speak theirs, even in light matters, to another, were it to 
-Save a state from ruin, (I give up all hopes of recovery by any human means. 
We deserve. chastisement, and must feel it. The aay of Charleston has 
changed our tone alittle, and we trust to the like good fortune at last. You 
are gre Supt negligent, and incautious; most of your losses have originated 

and no will teach you circumspection. The moment 
you lose sight of immediate tion, you are asleep. 

wish you could banish oaths entirely. They are an indignity to truth. 
The dinaseaete objected to swearing as well'as we. Allowieg our affirma- 
tion is a favor, we own. But, why should it not be extended to all? Let us 
increase the consequence and. dignity of le truth. Guard yourselves 
from impositions, as much as you can ; but let it not be at the expense of the 
sacred name. I wish; likewise, we could all become so far christians as to’ 
forbear fighting. It is the remains of Gothic savageness, unsubdued by the 
spirit of the gospel, It knows _of the nxmortal soul, or its state in 
futurity ; it is merely the beast that fights, not the man.’ But the world is 
not yet ripe for such doctrines. A socratic teacher amongst us, arguing on 
this subject, asks, if it would not be better for mankind in general, if 
were no. wars? Yes, certainly. We are assured that such a time is to come, 
a be et fe dosed feats ig ogeeen Sakae be- 
once, or begin amongst a few, s at - 
come universal? Ought not those few, then, who think in their consciences 
that to them war is unlawful, to abstain from fighting ? most certainly. This 
we think a. good foundation for. us to stand upon, without condemning oth- 
evs who are not to be persuaded. | Have as much tenderness to such a peo- 
ple as you:can. They are the best friends of humanity. 

oh ake masa much to I alive the spirit of war, as our ed- 
ucation.. ‘We take. part in all the spiri heroism displayed with so much 
legance the Greek and Romar historians, Ul the epi of chtistianity 

u patient, forgiving, is obliterated from our minds. A 
ee goed na ae good will to all men ! [am not censuritig 
for ourselves, and mos< fervently wish the day ne A 
rym “ ay a puicennn iat had theater atc fally 

n meaitehing * = enough to. enter fully 
into my sentiments, gedbvatirvea! Conta fe 


. cherishing, or 
Tamo cows wane Teg of ho may ford so 
cion-that my time is Soy sleeps Sue . But. tt 
have vorahle opinion 9 glee caxaads 
poses atc every proof of it aco , 
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: the flesh of a lodged and fed aban Irish peasant i. deathetinin 
of ; hog of lease, or his cottages in a state of dilapi- 
- dation? .b rei erery one of tem for hit tes, he covenants to 
y them with materials for the purpose. But how are matters conduc- 
in this country ? Why; there.is a-house likely to fall into:ruing, upon 
snmp Wes, ahs nee ASA ap Ap 2c a 
can you. wonsler plantations. are your. 
Wusiostome ora teeeah aie platehtbenlinnan vietaher sooeedanehtinen 

are more than intr Who call for bricks without fri 


leurs ee Fi Solr 
neneeomes am any immediate amendment or 

public bene rom Raciee erolvape sy ineniamesnaes K 
U sa-eeteeahivies dnamnivesdbetireareee improve their minds if you 

lect their bodies, . Wisse habe saiaaeiehanee-al x poten 

ucation, who had not clothes to cover them, or bread to eat ? I have never 

known that any people, under such NS 

ee pa of 

. Gen an ity. some 0 

standin al endkeenend cs romage=t mean iv oly wil 

the high office of Lord Chancellor here se a 

require. my opinion. oe caer. ‘Served, that thou 

it was as tranquil as ever it had been; but I did ask his permission aes 

popeg een pe 








communes tion of whiskey, and the substitution ofa. oF ia 
its 8 I requested his. Lordship to. recollect, that. int of 
“< Gin-alley,” is an unerring witness to testify what the le would 
now be, if they had nothing but a pernicious spiritous cee deink,. His 
Lordship was pleased, to lend a courteous attention to these opinions—and I 
ieve, that, his.own natural judgment and good inclination would have 
ompted him to measures beneficial to freland and honourable to his.fame- 
this subject brings me to a.consideration of the of 
the country., rene Aa en pet + 
Supine: distracted into parties, are too often governed by theizprivate 
Passions, to the disgrace of public justice, and nen een 
the country. » 
‘Here let me solicit your particular attention to some of the grievous misé 
snl Fe frp ag the Sneath aid ato One in-gante 


iEE 


~~ 





| the of. ily—immuring him for 
weeks or months in a noisome gaol, amongst vicious companions. H¢ is af« 
terwards acquitted or not persecuted ; and returns a lost man, in health 
ond showale, So hie sunt sent bog ganebeesity ee 


| There are parts of Ireland, where, the absence of the gentlemen of 
the county, hp ee Bae. eee ene -bave 
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peace and concord of tee adesitey but suffering 
of the poy jury, beer may etme says 
an 











the eyo D ie Lieetuneions : 
terary retirement. Attached to no party, }-hqve never seited with 
She stalatn ol ouhap-ok hav boon ompeinih.sonl-qubuancdatad bp lieth: Sach 
Balen oar NES dp ROR deESRPe Gee neal 
hier % 

7 — : 


A Siem Review of te Caton of War’; showing ‘that ra me cg 
popular delusion, and proposing a remedy. ae 


citer sikr aro eer 


these who have 








palacuakenatetpaumeschion tevdacuaacnahiaphit 
with another, without the aid of subjects, or the common peoples 
2. ne ea Sere ee eee ma the influence. of 
asmall number of ambitious.and unprineipled individuals : 
gurt ofthe. nation ban, na: henih. in Sos tensigeas 04. swan-ia.t perio 
3. A vast majority of every civilized nation, have an aversion to war; such 
an aversion that it es much effort and management, to work wp: their 
passions so far, that. they are willing'persanally to engage in ¥ 
the greases ie. the is their aversion: to war ; ane. the more t 
necessary to excite what is called the war spirit. Were not for the infnease 
eis ke sabhions ce seugefulmcn, smaifesine war aouht aot der Sule 


success, except when the mass of the people are 
ene uci o ses it if then, as great exertions should be: made: to 
@ just abhorrence of war, as have often been ~ee to excite —_— 
rant maybe aemtain that ealarp would fin lit: 











a have to dois the orders of government. 
test taught aoa eee Ifa man is c 









art of muda htt lord af men may not be 
























































we : Solemn Review of the Custom of War. 


not murder !. With the ‘same propriety it itmight be considered 5 the du of 

# citizen to obey roa tape of eevnen ee an individual of i a 

‘own nation.. oo ee ae ia 
5. National wars often « originate fm su yy fences, 4, Would: ‘tot 


int the aking of gg and:from false. iples of honour, ‘which - 


What canbe more perfect delusion, delusion, than to 
suggrour te lenient aaeheompergeie a declaration of war, for such offences 
as would not:j one individual .in taking the life of another? Or what 
can be more: than to:suppose the honour of a nation: s going 


to war, while there is not.eyen the prospect of advantage ?. Is 
rein soa nana ae gen re city os woul 
disgrace a savage, - ee dignity of a government, ‘er 
ruler of a Christian people - " 

To sinsinigtioninta volnge te tdcoions of natibesl lseskeyae to the 
dy seaaetabben laity’ hscesia- ab Oeticpetel yotpte can hn Moloch, or 
any 0 heathen deity. As soon as the 0 can be opened to see 
that war is the effect of delusion, itowill. tien become as esx as any 
wits caotgh wAllthe wind fe PMANSACKIMCes. 

4s to ef ccung. man | : 

sn itl oyrhi vow in, wars Beet oe ific 
the Wat haga cg under eee ee te an 
e&cited,; to plunge their baypiaata into the lresnte 0f cech other and thus to’ 
offer uman sacrifices by thousands, to some idolized phantom of ambitious 
or revengeful men! Jn every war that has taken place, the soldiers, on one 
side or the other, have been either’t idives Or the dupes of deluded or un- 
principled rulers. The soldiers on each side often meet without ever having 

experienced the least injury from each other; with no enmity but what ‘has 
‘been artificially excited, and without having the least ‘ground to be offended 









_ with each other, any more than they had in ‘a time’af perfect peace. Yet 


those who never had any provocation: from one another, nor any hand in pro- 

claiming ‘the war; are by art inspired with 7 andmade to thirst for 

each other’s blood, and to perish by each other’s' hi ‘A more barbarous 

mode: of offering human sacrifices was never practised’ ‘by the:most savage 

ene nor one, it is-believed, more abhorrent in the eyes of Heaven, 
_ Public wars and private daels seem to be on similar: 

y fight and kill for ‘petty offencen;: but if coutenun apple: ‘do 


: sper int puapd-svenge, patent: 

CY omen of wpitity that inj teady to ‘for an offensive word. 

ha de i which: theplary of ed pepe ugh 
is the 

emanof honour! Ft oar i 









telation to himself. | ‘And that petulance,rashness, an ‘disregard | 

ofothers, which would. render private citizen the object of just and pode 
ae uu dainnietaaies ecatamenatbencmaaban at: 
ae ios seetpapbes dualapb hen, Mee pad nora 
sihansanhadagathegunvet onaion “Thus thousands after thousands 





ee nee anaes en every means which 






scriscteeatehages tees mplo the unfortunate: victims, and‘ 
feaedlin he 


by os 4 private du Is." 2 2 a | 

generosi "to do hia own fighting but wat ses wal bre _ 

moma: RQ IER Hee Tae ate Pw Ss pare ‘ ‘a 
PAS aie bttset ‘hi ; SRR Leh (a oan 


hes ¥ { * st: % 
§ oh, a Nel me F ae : baie Q 
: a ES! ‘4 * & et: Ape RL “ A 
, 


















Claudine:' “A Swise Tale,’ 199 
which they create, and te eall-on: other peow 


HES 


meanness to avoid the dan 
ple to fight their battles. ~ 
Duelling is indeed a horrible custom 5 but war is as mach toeeoasinae 
as it is more desolating and ruinowts.. As to the principles on’ which war is 
pepe hen cep ct rs ‘At is im fact national dueling,’ at- 
fre a Biter emotingt om gin ttre orenuinas | 
challenge, together a multi of" seconds,” 

sate not dae first to risk-:heir own lives, but they involve 
ney conte from 


their seconds in a st, while they themselves stand remote 
re spectro tt ry fhe eal cma sete 
| phir regardless of the suffering of others. So ekg wt Haas ot 
down to drink ; but the city nage este perplexed.” 
(To be continued.) _ | et 
rem the European Magazine. 
CLAUDINE:. 


om 
* 
~ 


A Swiss Tale. Prom the Preich off M. De Florin | ie 

Happening in the month of July 1788 to be at Ferney, which ever.since, 
the death. of Voltaire bu rtd ane of tee dtd ea @ which 
were formerly inhabited by oo Le of Grae mot 

Glaciers.of Savoy. A. friend, . ar. 






bs ny me. pS agg a" anions es 
es Regions sublime, crinteliegible to the say at 


eet beh anced oa hs aap aly. 
do without : I must speak of nothing but : usceptibuli 
and my extatic sensations; but} swaps that or 
now so common, still sound strange to. my ears. . I have. 

the frozen sea, and. the, source of the Averon. 1 contemplated in, si 

those dreadful rocks covered with hoar frost; points, of ice. 1 
pierce the clouds ; that large river, whigh, ia. elled.a sed, arrested in 
oy a ag aly eget haan tek, 





the, 
immense vault formed by the iccumulated snows of so many “igor 
Jaenee ereerin Sn The wile son ined o my ing 


mates cing ic ho ojos iver umng Bom 
are the views mos tom are ; 
fect my heart—which give rise o pleasing neville eens 


Ob ed ed Gate, yu rag inetd a amin, 





wince Sinan tah dre hl ped ne road 






























200 , Claudine. . A Swies Fale. 


ingg you, the p ; a 
theta, sti more j 6 prvannw wi mah he eh i ie : ang 






































ov on. this, inter resting sti ¢:) ie ges 
Pg us poupils of their ‘Tea, fors 
Satdon mah Gaeneiedeaiee 
je, e,; P w At A geeat . bb ea pats 
a of fostering the trade in this root,.or that the 
sortoke oodemasiouid hows bend Sh apntamer 





Spanish dollars, of which it is very evident we have no longer any to spare... 
Although the ginseng is net a plant peculiar to Kentucky, it is still very 
siecaneeueas This induces a speak of it here, The : is found 
in America from Lower Canada ‘as far ag the state of Georgia, | COM - 
te oomanny mgnenot te Alkghatias enhae ty eolamcaheaen 
< moun j 0 13 : ZY : * 
as the chain of these mountains incline south west. It is also found im the 
eavirons of New-York eine a ae 2 age, Ladin eo 


A man cannot pull up above eight or nine pounds of fresh root. per-day. 
These roots are always less than an inch diameter, even after fifteen years? 
: mS by ahy means we cun judge of it with certitude 
impressions that are to he seen’ round the upper part of 
pre hacgeiessed the stalks. that suceeed.eacls other annually. 
of these roots is generally elliptical; and whenever it is biforked;- whieh is. - 
rare, one of the divisions is always thicker and longer than the other. 
seeds of the ginseng are of a brilliant red, and fastened to-each | 
Each ont aaa her: more than two or three. They are very similarin: 


y ey. 
the substance that en thei they are flat and semicircular, ‘Theirtaste: . 
Pn at hi Py sme ae cpl eey tw a AHS : 
thered they grow oily; and itis probable that to the ranciditywhich imeourse 
of time the geed attains, we must attridute the difficulty there is in:  . 


i verified that this plant was the same as that.whi 
ee eee valuable qualities in. the eye: 








202 Patent Walking Cane. 


ne he Its root, then soft and watery, 
wrinkles in drying, terminates ’in ‘being me hard, and loses thus a 
third ofits bulk, and nearly half its v jt causes have contributed” 
in loweringof ‘its value.’ It is'only’j dn Rabectehsty the maaeg ns me 
“whose usual occupations afford leisure, and by ks aren Phe 
with their carabine, provide themselves ‘fer this purpose, with a and a’ 
pickaxe. The merchants in the interior of the pin-’ 
seng at the rate of ten pence per pound, and sell it again from eighteen pence | 
to two shillings, at the sea-ports. Ihave never particularly what quan- 
tity of it was exported annually to China, but I think it must exceed twenty- 
five orthirty ea ie ~ Agee an a Within these four or five years this 
persons begin even toemploy the means 
made weal ee canon to make the root transparent. This process, 
long since described in tanga is stilla secret which is sold for four 
hundred dollars in Kentucky. “The ginseng thus prepared is purchased at six 
or seven dollars per pound by A eat orp at P lphia, and is, they say, 
tld again st Canton for fiiyaF «hundred scoaring to the quality of the 
roots. Again, the profits must be timo 
who export it themoclnes from: =e 
Henry Wn. Vander Kleft, of High dhtborn, Breland, hay apente Bitte: 
for a Walking-Stick, containing a Pistol, Powder, Ball, and Screw-Tele- 
wa aa dak, Paper, Poult, Knife, and Drawing Cnneller Aang: 
The staff is about the usual. 1 of -wccommion walking.cane, and is 
made of brass, and may be cov: or veneered with prepared whale 
leather, or any other substance, and the shape is round, and rather conical, 
from the head to the point. It is divided into nine parts, principally 
acten exclusive of the cap, or head, and the top, or lid of the inkstand,) 
whack are. all screwed together, except that part-containing the pistol, : 
whichis fastened by means of two spring catches \fixed opposite to each | 
other. ‘The first, or. ‘part, is an inkstand, with a metal lid screw- 
ed. thereon, und a smallhole in the'centre of such lid for a pen to pass 
through, anda metal knob, or button, to screw into the hole, as a stopper, 
when the stand is not in use. a head of the staff, screws on the 
inkstand, and may be made of silver, or any other metal. The second 
serves for the handle of the pistol, trhich ip taade of fron, tnd fiaed in the we 
er end thereof ; emmpiratian ne boahgooral and about half an 
ty the soof enn pl etn pat nko Ste os 
‘ ac istol ; . at , 
wil cnitha poh Gutmisd one ace . 
upper side of the barrel, the semoved “which seng 
ok th mcond part plac «ce of wa ischs pper 
second part is placed a lake of hand, aeeees nasal to re: 
ceive a pen-kni pe dndh Miveks oct phos and the wood is: with a. 
nentieea silver plate with correspondent holes. ‘The distance of the plate, 
, from the opening, is about an inch ; and‘on each side. thie ce aoe part, - 
pre shiping ante Dy ese sreying oe So 
ut the carrying the s 
fa mala esate baharvishen apport receptio micact igh’ sg 
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serew Soe sadeagall maureen AON Imetamiacnsh wean 96 

Gt Cleaneds!:"F he ight partis» smal eve for containing gunpowder 

chi, in ty ple age ened ie he pistol balls: The eighth and’ ninth 

atk aaa ex dap oge < Gresiamehacmag 
DEPRECIATION. OF MONEY. 





FEM en omy res m of mon at 


the last century :~In 1700, 88: 53d.; 1710; 8s: 94d.; 1720, 93.14 
9s, 8d. ; 1740, 10s. 24d.; 1750, 11s. 2d; 1760, 12s. 2d.; 1770, 13s. 7}d.; 
phn 15s. aid; _— a. ats — Twete equal to 1 sterling. 

rat n Bu; Magoxine; TAS. 


Tom Brown's new + Masters of Conversation, se 
only Pin progsiree to be a (iy denige 







vee Ephesian matron, of Pi: memory, Was an to pate ys our 
modern wives; she had the manners to non till her sop cold be- 
fore she disposed of herself. Ours enter into new articles bois the the old 
bond. is caricelled. Dear Betty, saysa butcher in Smithfield, a little before 
he died, I am not a man for this world, therefore I would advise Speectarg to ma- 
ty opr man Jack ; ’tis a clever, well-built, strong gan os and oe es 
you know, Yor uk yp one Well, husband, answered and 29 
docs; but if that’s all, don’t trouble yourself, Joke and Thave Faia the 
matter already. 

Tis a si y of th last necessity in’ ani adithor when he is forced to steak 
from himself: ‘tis worse than robbing the Spittal. tt ao Nery 

Payeahdseeeaiocs selias well as baths 6 devotion, but with this dift 
ference, more people read the fortner nev daprarand aad more buy the 
latter than read them. 

*Twas a merry saying of Rabelais, that aman ought to buy all the bad 
books that come out, because they will ‘never be printed again. 


~ Buropean Magazine. 
—— 
EXPEDIENCY OF RASING APPLE-TREES FROM KERNELS WITHOUT. 
GRAFTING. 


A remarkable fine apple-tree, of the nonpareil kind, grown from the 
kernel, without grafting, in Shropshire, has produced ane 
— of fruit, as appears hy the following particulars:—This tree was . 
ull leaf i the 10th of November, 1814, when the last portion of - 
the fruit, above four-fiftlis’ of the whole, was gathered. It was trans-_ 
ted at one meer and the experiment was not tried on any pond 
ernel plant. Of the tree was probably seven, but fot more 
eight git Mito oa + somata ‘The dimensions 3 feet ha 
ineluding e shoots season;: pedagibel.s stem high, 
ches circumference, at 1 foot trom the 


largest apples measured 10 inches ‘in crutaference, ad yb 
more than three ounces: twenty-five of the best, gath ceed 


an pune 10 pounds, although 2 few specimens ne fenitthed been pre- 
red- etal mth of apples,435; total weight, 41 p 
iSoanes: in het rn ta fine ney ‘ate and the” 
was in every. ¢ a fine nonparei | | 
| es: 4 Sndtaglaag ap ma with the wood and leaves of that 
sh Setanta 3 | 
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aie the filth oo aonb : = 
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ee Bhar ee. 


SA ce ala pe acta, wl bee atic lg Nene eth ie ea a leenNlittase Stina agenesis. ipddieniaotyitaisnap 
Mitei~ ereee + _ — i te, of - « - bas 
‘ : v 
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oy ge tub, and put the begs gpg! 


glean sand, into the tub.-Then, add. and mix t 
whole well And having « the liquor ir 
to it, bung it tight, and when fine rack it se. In the opin- 
fon of many, the wine te aupetioy In inetd . and does not 
oe, ene per gallon, were. *. a terials procured at the market 
“Do the editor Pon en R 
‘SIR—Yeu may probabl 2a nas Reded comans of so mprove- 


ment in the management 0 Bey, winch srongy recommended those 
who have practised it, ee a place in your Magazine. r 

provement is that of having double ecepe, the one coe ate gar Pig A a 
are woltied (obrocgh spaanage bis is made removed, after the 


brawn 
pose) into x hae pa sli 






will remain there with x When ties ee ees are to 
sil ema ao wh he ain, now to he replace \aftep food bas 
Soko cope neneeld eeiscaeeny choot 
nf : : : | 
and the of the. ces sony a0 pe * piel I cg 
I am, Sir, Your humble servant, — Pap 
P, 3. Tt may not be improper to add, that the chatige of the sceps 
be made about : ¥ , 1792 
mes 
Useful Recipe for destroying bedbuye, 
Dissolve half a dram ee ened 
ae cpanel sessten, scsi ened ten vit porno mr nem 
whole together, wash places where are 
sed to lodge with a brush, inthe same mane hat roma are whitewashed, 
allege | 
FOR TUR AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
__BBST CURE YOR "TROUBLE 





: When a Maras sal le, 











es ie Pre, ” , 
* 
yy 3% * 
. Paid Asiatic rein cae diner Anecdotes. “Oe 
; 2 
2. rf ? * fj ‘ 
is ; 2 
¥ a 
f i : a 
ss } 
% 4% Te s 
yy Fant 2 6 ¥ a ed fy 
: & + . ) es 5 gthn ik 
iw, hae 
or « ri | 
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By splendor to be bought: 
‘Then see him fo the race repait 
And sprightly Stella there, 
. And sure y sat mishap— * : 


SD ie Tis Aa ctrng.s omee eas an 
a e: 


a i 


He asked her how she lik’d the Bain? Fld Oe HOM 
nerdy a Mud nh 


She the — , r 2 RACH 
me Ne. Bae a oad ti, 


PRT EET Ege A 








ie + none ee we oe 
THE RETURN. | 
° ‘ADORESSED TO 5OR. 
After a week of care and 
th a Pain , 


wond’ring view wi low dlighe, 
ih don adendledetondean tinct . 
My lovely Zot’s sweet, expressive | | 

Then her voice—that voice to me so dear=- 


: 





In softest accents greet my ravishedear. ” 
Her hand F then shall press—and ©! what bliss! 


\ SEB ae 
ANECDOTES.. 
_ AteNCDOTE coNCRENTNG LecONTER, PETEICEAN 6 towts xVE 


* 











206 pe hgh » ncedaters* ie Bes 1. 


«<< What is thy business he PL. inl physicinw to the Sting 


~-“And thou ol not afraid what? I am. 3 would you hurt 
any one so situated ?’—* Thou art a good kind of a devil: listen :—Thou 
art not in safety here; if others come in, Jess reasonable than we are, thou 
mayest be confounded with the'rest; Ltell thee, thowartin danger. Where 
shall we conduct:thee ?”—* To the palace of Luxembourg.”— Come, then, 
follow us, and fear nothing.”-.-“ I have already told you I do not fear those 
whom I have never ie TE 

ices made him’then pass wah ve of bayonets and loaded fire- 

arms. “Comrades,” cried they the way, “lét this man pass. 
nip is the King’s physician, aoe) be: ree of-nothing; it is a good devil.” 
And thus the Esculapius of the court arrived safe and sound at the Faux- 
bourg of St. Germain. , 
‘ PRS — 


A late Lord Lieutenant of feeland being obliged | to. p for a night at an 
inconsiderable inn in the of Westmeath, sent for landlord ; who, 
mag well informed of the local state-of the country, and an intelligent per- 

¢ justly conceived could give him.some useful information. My Lord 
was ao much pleased wth thin (whose name was Cuff) that, in a con- 
vivial moment, he knighted in. the morning, however, apprized of the 









' indiscretion, he sent for the Coke whom he shag np He desired.to think no more of 


the matter; but on the landlord say would consent to sink the title 
if Lady Cuff had no objection,” his Lordship exclaimed—“ that ihe case was 


- desperate when a woman’s vanity was at issue,” and hastened from the house. 


This copious, or at least’ theme, the vanity of women, the witlings 
of all ages have yniformly —_ amet ‘ots but; to the Gredit of Lady Cuff 
he it recorded, that being, by the death of her husband, left a free agent, she 
has dropped a title which ought, by some: means to have:been ‘supported, and 
adits by attention to her: seta etninenanet for her family. 


a 
FRENCH BEGGARS. 


a ay set of beggars at Paris, who excite ‘the publi¢ Charity in an 
ps be poche wk pebble so pie macy he A ol ‘ 
t co rage: revoltin 
a A ah 
garment, ait + Nice ity; are 
istinguished the manner in which they address their sipplications to the 
‘eto by. select beggar: general ss'themiselves to the ladies. 
manner, though meck and plairitive, isnot méan ; it ing oad ac- 
cent of misfortune, and not the importunate pl of b ty? and thanks 
to the perfection to whieh they have a ' adeof a’ s‘has be- 
corfie a.scien¢e. —One of Lise aneteh att this are fu, becatioe ie feeds his 
master, stopped*me yesterday ow*the’ boulevard nier. “Sir,” said 
he, with a plaintive voice, and: downeast eyes, “ I am dying with ‘ee 
This SOeead Maw chance, tin secret a | aye 
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USSIAN UKASE.. 

- Be ig 

“ ‘lis excellency any ee ree Per a 


eign commerce, for its necessary t, an attested extract fromthe 
pes aa commnitton of miiniaterens the $d July of the present year ; sa 
Which it is dete that, In thei merchandize direct 
Se hare gabe nrng the year exteen hundred and een, pare 
bea grimerma gi will be-dispensed with 
tof Foreign Commerce ¢o.nmunicating this regulation to 
is Gihecen of the. (hasaeaes Salematanion chat the mecichasiine’ sind ote 4 
arrived here the present season direct from the American States, and. all 
as in like mannep may be imported from thence during the continuance of 
this year, in the Documents of which, presented at the Custom-ifouseya spe- 
Cification of the weight, measure, or quantity contained in each Package is 
not inserted, will not be subject re double duty. The original. 
OBRESCOFF, Director Senator, 
(Signed H. sKURIDIN. sri 
_ St. Petersburgh, 25th July, 1815. seve PREIS 


LATE FOREIGN NEWS. ssa ; at 


_,The following Speech of the Ki ng of ol teeta, te eaopuanepanaiadans” 


eae is translated from the aes of the 17th of October. 
‘) Parie; October 7,1815. | 


- ‘This day the King opened the chamber, inthe bal ofthe stings of the 
ehamber of deputies. - Salutes of artillery Pare his’ teen 
The King was met at the foot of the steps of the grea og aeeeer 
tion from the chamber of peers, and another from ree uties. “ The 
de Orleans and the Prince de Conde, received his Majest at the top of thé 
stairs of the portico. At his Majesty’s entrance, the viol afose, 
pn OR Vive le Re: !” His Maj aan! gygeres himself upon his arene; the 
assembly was standing and uncovered; the ia Sjsty the peers to be 
seated, sai the Ghanceliee having given, in his Majesty’s name, permission 
to the deputies to seat themselves—a silence reigued<swhen Thijs 
Majesty pronounced the following discourse :~. 

“* Gentlemen— When, last. year, I assembled the two Houses for the first 
time, I felicitated peel upon having, by an honorable treaty, restored 
fi fever France ; she began to taste.the fruits of it; all the 

perity were re-opened. A criminal enterprize, 
‘denacewvable defection, ¢ame to stop its course. The evils v 
usurpation have caused to our 1e ead 
t, however, to declare in this place, that if it ‘been : em 
fre mre ny, » I should bias Bredideeen Giada hpenylty: fai rt 
te people gave me, even in the epee Yes 
miéments, alleviated my individual suffer fferings ; but those rag ee ecm of 
‘onpraben toed heart; and in order to put an end state’ 
with powers Sark sans rk fi fri yor 
w ving overt , .: 
ite rt of our territory, a convention which seis ar 
sclirte to 5 









He 
ase 
ili 








ations with them, it shall be ¢ 











nation. T ordered similar Fetronéhments froth the salaries and:en 
of all my servants, without exception. I shall Wr ag be ready to unite in 
sacrifices which mee Gee ee may The ac; 
count of the expenses will “% auras to em a“ ong te wil know the im- 
ortance of the economy that I departments of my min- 
isters, and in all parts ofthe adninittatists will it be if those 
“theastives-can be adequate to the burthens of the state ! Tn cities I 

| ng th tipon the devotion of the nation, and the zeal of the two 
uit, gentlemen; other entes; more pleasing, and net hee it 

ase yet cis ty. It is to give more weight to o youir delibendtions | Wis th 
order myself to have the assistance of additional talents, that I have ereated » 
ea peak — that the number of thé deputies of departments has been 
hope that I have suceveded in my choice ;—and the assidaity 
tthe pwn in this diffieult conjuncture, is ‘as a proof that they até ans 
future affection for my person, and an ardent love for their 


i heii, with pom mesiue jor and a perfect confidence that I anserts 
Ge you about ‘me. Oertaint Sa Gilbasterseir dls of tha fendacnen- 
tal bases of the felicit eae state: the frank and loyal union of the 
‘Chambers with the King, and respect for the constitutional charter ; that 
charter which I niéditated. with care before giving it, to which reflection 
attaches me every day more and more, whieh I liate sworn to maintain, 
and which you are all, beginning with my family, about to swear to obey, 
is, without ‘Qoubt, like alt thar tama institutions ‘susceptible of i improves ~ 


mrfent ; but none of us ought to forget, that the danger o innovating, is not 
far removed from the ddvantege Of tneliordting it. Many other important 
re cme 806 eM to your again flourishy 

ita signs pan to establish es upon respect to the smal 


to these great objects, to 
ote te heal th the wounds 





